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GENTLE SPEECH. 

BY PRICE COLLIER. 



In the heat of a political campaign, or at the time of an unex- 
pected national sorrow, one is impressed with the enormous 
increase in the number of people who can hear and who can read. 
Education has at least done that. The readers of newspapers, 
and the listeners to public speaking, have increased out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in the population. There were never before 
so many people, moulded, informed, influenced by single indi- 
viduals speaking to them and writing for them as to-day. This 
fact is so apparent that we might expect the study of simple 
English, for either public writing or public speaking, to be much 
in evidence. The increasing number of men and women of a cer- 
tain intellectual training is adding rapidly to that consensus of the 
competent who are merely fatigued by rhetorical epilepsy, or by 
simian homileties, and who judge a speaker, and fairly, to some 
extent at least, by his verbal righteousness. The day has not 
dawned yet, though there are streaks of light upon the horizon, 
when the man who has something to say will be more attractive 
even to the masses than the man who has something to yell. 

The most effective speaking in England and in America to-day, 
and I mean by that the speaking that makes a social, political or 
religious difference, and not a mere social, political or religious 
stir, is done in England by Morley, Asquith, Rosebery, Balfour, 
Dilke, Scott Holland, Bishop Gore, Wilson; and in this country 
by such men as President Eliot of Harvard, Bishop Greer, 
Bishop Hall of Vermont, Governor Hughes of New York, 
and others — these names are chosen at random — all men of care- 
ful diction and matured thought. 

Few people think of words as having a moral significance, or 
deem it to be a matter of morals, whether they speak well or ill, 
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or even so much as a matter of importance. And yet the 
world to-day is a web of speaking and writing as never before, 
and the indistinct, the indefinite, the inaudible are being more 
and more left behind. 

It must be admitted at the start that there is no fixed standard 
of speech, no one perfect example of good English writing, any 
more than there is any one perfect standard of life among living 
men. Nor is good or bad English a mere matter of words and 
their mechanical arrangement; but it includes voice and gesture 
and intonation, and demands, not merely a rhetoric and a gram- 
mar on one's table, but a trained mind and a chastened heart 
back of the lips and tongue. To speak well or to write well can 
neither be learned of a schoolmaster nor be culled from a book. 
To speak well — and I mean by this to speak well not merely in 
public, but as friends among ourselves — is the final touch of a 
thorough training in morals, manners and experience. Indeed, 
I can fancy that the best English-speaking would be that of a 
man who should enter a room and speak so that you would only 
discover how charmingly he spoke after he had ceased and some 
one else had begun. One, too, whose manner, accent and pro- 
nunciation should be cosmopolitan and not provincial — that is to 
say, he would leave you guessing where he was educated, whether 
at Oxford, at Harvard, at Columbia or at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and also at a loss to know whether he came from the South, 
North, East or West. Not only is that fine speech, but it is also 
fine breeding, for the Boston "a's," the New York "r's," the 
Philadelphia sweetness of guttural, and the Southern lack of 
interest in the consonants are all geographical sign-boards label- 
ling a man's provinciality; and although I must agree with the 
majority of Americans and with Max O'Rell that there is nothing 
more to be desired than to be an American girl, I permit myself 
to say that it would add a touch of completeness even to that 
creation, were it possible for her to conceal the fact in speaking. 

There is a superstition, even among those who should know 
better, that English can be bought at so much a lesson, and that 
not to say " between you and I " and " these sort," and the like, 
is the sum and substance of the whole matter. If this were true, 
who would be interested in the subject? It is because to speak 
well is to live well; it is because words are the children of the 
living, and the result of moral and mental training; it is because 
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the man or woman of distinguished and noble speech, attained 
thereto by means of far more complex aids than grammars or 
dictionaries, that the subject is worthy of consideration. For 
this mechanical part of the business is in a sense comparatiTely 
unimportant. Even Sydney Smith, Sheridan, Hallam, Whately, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Shakespeare, Milton, Gibbon, Southey, Lamb, 
Landor, Walker of the dictionary, and Lindley Murray of the 
grammar, have bequeathed to us serious grammatical blunders. 
Even Matthew Arnold descended to this kind of criticism when he 
noticed a number of grammatical errors in Grant's Memoirs. It 
was unfortunate that Arnold should have attacked General Grant's 
book along these lines; for, in the course of that same criticism, 
Mr. Arnold perpetrates the following sentence: "Meade sug- 
gested to Grant that he might wish to have immediately under 
him Sherman, who had been serving with Grant in the West. He 
begged him not to hesitate if he thought it for the good of the 
service. Grant assured him that he had not thought of moving 
him, and in his Memoirs, after relating what had passed he adds, 
etc., etc." One might go far to find a wilder dance of personal 
pronouns than that; and, were we to judge the enlightened Ar- 
nold by that jumble of words, we should scarce be able to claim for 
him equality with some of the writers on our fawn-colored news- 
papers. Such a sentence as the one just quoted is, as are prac- 
tically all such blunders, more a matter of morals than of me- 
chanics, of confused thinking, than of careless writing. It is not 
only bad English, but it is untruthful, as untruthful indeed as 
the phrase that appeared in almost all our newspapers after the 
death of President MeKinley : " the dead President," " the dead 
President's policy," etc., etc. No " dead President " ever had a 
policy; and, in case he had, it was a matter pertaining to escha- 
tology rather than to politics. The absurdity of the mistake was 
the more notable, with a very much alive President about all the 
time. This use of " dead " for " deceased," and the application 
of the word " dead " to an office that cannot die, is pointedly illus- 
trated by the clergyman who, at a funeral, alluded pathetically 
to the fact that he had often " dandled the corpse upon his knee." 
English is not a cut-and-dried arrangement of words that one 
can learn as a Freshman crams history for an examination, but 
it is flexible, changing and adaptable. There is English for the 
slippered ease and cozy comfort of one's own fireside ; there is the 
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style of speech suited to the glittering and uniformed function of 
fashion; there is the English of the pulpit, of the stage, of the 
platform, and not by any means one everlasting, unchanging cor- 
rect form of speech, with which one must make love, deliver an 
oration, advertise for a cook, and tell fairy-stories. 

Perhaps no sadder consequence of this conception of language 
as a fixed, hard process can be instanced than what may be called 
" fine English," fine English being, in short, inappropriate Eng- 
lish. The very best examples of this are found among those whose 
manners are modelled upon cuts in fashion magazines, and small 
books on "Don't." But there are fine writers to be discovered, 
even where one would least expect it, as when the " Quarterly Re- 
view " speaks of boys as " the male progeny of human kind," or 
when the " Literary Gazette " calls an uncle " an avuncular guard- 
ian." Among such people, a fire is the "devastating element," 
money is a "pecuniary compensation," dancers are "votaries of 
Terpsichore " ; if a crime cannot be found out it is " enveloped in 
obscurity " ; a man who is first to do a thing " assumes the initi- 
ative " ; instead of being put in prison one " is incarcerated " ; in- 
stead of loving a woman one "is attached to her"; instead of 
dying one " expires " ; instead of being buried one's " remains are 
deposited " ; and at the end one's " disconsolate relict erects to him 
a monumental memorial." 

Fine writers, and speakers too, delight in affectedly using 
French phrases. The rule, I think, is to use a foreign word or 
phrase only where English will not so well express what we wish 
to say — as, for instance, with the words protege, prestige, menage, 
passee, ennui, and the phrases, " embarras de richesses," " esprit 
de corps," " tout ensemble " and others, and even these may be 
better left alone. To such people, again, a horse doctor is a 
"veterinary surgeon," an author is a "literary gentleman," a 
" drummer " is a " commercial gentleman," a thief is a " light- 
fingered gentleman " ; such people do not go to law, but they " in- 
stitute legal proceedings " ; they do not go to a doctor, but they 
" consult a medical adviser." 

All this lies deeper than language. It is affectation; it is 
vulgarity; and these are matters pertaining to heart and mind 
and soul, and not to grammar and lexicon. Such words and 
phrases are like rouge on the cheeks, they color vividly the very 
defect that it was meant to conceal. They display the very igno- 
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ranee that the speaker attempts to disclaim; or, as Thomas Fuller, 
the author of the " History of the Worthies of England," says : 
" To clothe low creeping matter with high-flown language is not 
fine fancy, but flat foolery." 

There is a distinction to be made, however, between this " fine 
style " and what Matthew Arnold calls aptly the " grand style." 
Let us quote a few verses which are in themselves an illustration 
of the grand style: 

" In his cool hall with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay: 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way: 

" He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And adorned his hair with flowers, 
No easier and no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours. 

" The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world; 
The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 

" The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain: 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again." 

These lines are what the grand style means, viz. : words with a 
stately rhythm, with a certain splendor of meaning, and moving 
with majestic step. 

Strangely enough, Milton furnishes a sad example of an at- 
tempt at the " grand style " which falls to the level of the " fine 
style"; here it is: 

"Look upon this, thy poor and almost spent and expiring church; 
leave her not a prey to these importunate wolves that wait and think 
long till they devour thy tender flock; these wild boars that have broke 
into thy vineyard, and left the print of their polluting hoofs on the souls 
of thy servants." 

This passage is absurd, with its wolves " that wait and think " ; 
and its wild boars that " leave the print of their polluting hoofs " 
are truly boars of the Nature. Fakir. It is a striking illustration of 
how even the best writers mistake a big noise for splendid prose. 
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Milton was in the mood, when he wrote that, to refer you to th« 
"mitigated affliction department," where, by the way, it is said 
he kept his daughters most of the time. 

The only way to avoid this vulgarity of speech and writing is 
to be honest; never to juggle people into believing you can explain 
to them what you do not understand yourself, never to try to cover 
up a lack of ideas with heaps of words. As has been, well said: 
A few large and vaguely understood words have played the part 
of the German allies at many a literary Waterloo. One is re- 
minded of the rebuke administered by a foreign judge to the son 
of respectable parents who was convicted of the theft of some poul- 
try : " Young man, you were blessed with a noble and exemplary 
father, who inculcated in your young mind the principles of hon- 
esty and virtue, and a pious mother who nightly offered up 
prayers for you : instead of which you go around stealing ducks !" 

Every sin will express itself in language. You may know much 
of a man's character by attending to his conversation. The vain 
man ornaments his speech, uses big words in preference to little 
ones, colors his stories, exaggerates his circumstances, makes all 
his friends rich or noble, wise or witty. The mean man has his 
vocabulary stocked with the words that best portray his dispo- 
sition — poor, paltry, contemptible, scurvy, cheap, trivial, insignifi- 
cant chaff, froth, bubble, shabby, these are ever near his lips ; while 
a man of larger mould will be as free with important, great, vital, 
weighty, good, first-rate, interesting, noble, generous, kind. Even 
a small list of words will tell almost as much about a man as his 
biography. 

This matter of the grand style and the fine style, of mean men 
and noble men, is not language, but life; not grammar, but char- 
acter. Byron could not conceal his littleness beneath his rhetoric, 
nor Johnson his blustering temper and sesquipedalian sententious- 
ness, nor Swift his coarseness. It is not a question of English in 
any of these instances ; it is a question of men. Johnson could 
not have written like George Herbert, because he lacked, not his 
English, but his sweet spirit. Or — further to illustrate what I 
began with, viz.: that English as a language is spiritual rather 
than mechanical — let me say that the man tells for more in 
language than the art. I do not mean by this to descend into the 
literary Hades of personality; not that at all. Only it seems to 
me that the Herbert style of man is more rare than the Swift 
vol. cLxxxvm. — no. 636. 46 
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stamp of man, and that therefore the English of Herbert has a 
subtle flavor that no amount of art can compensate for. 

Of course, this broad view of the question, that language is 
life, only applies to those who have the elements of the language 
well under control. But in a lesser degree even among the unread, 
and unskilful, the life of the man or woman will always protrude 
through his speech. His language will always to some extent be 
an indicator of his life. If you will go from Spenser and Shakes- 
peare to Massinger and Fletcher and Webster, in English litera- 
ture, you will find that the fall in language was accompanied also 
by a fall in life. If you will Tead Milton and then Pope, you 
will find the grandeur and repose of Milton in his life as well as 
in his language; you will find the hypocritical glibness and self- 
satisfaction in the life of Pope as well as in his language. Milton's 
was the righteousness of conscience and you read it in his lines. 
Pope's was the righteousness of geometry, and you find it mirrored 
in his stiff little verses. 

You may carry this principle as a measuring rod and use it on 
the next man or woman you meet, and it will gauge them fairly 
well. The woman of superficial elegance of language, whose 
speech is a sandwich of expletives and French phrases, is very 
probably lacking in simplicity of manners and morals. The man 
of highfalutin' speech is very often a man of the same quality of 
thought. It is only hard to make people believe in simplicity of 
speech for the reason that they distrust the foundation of sim- 
plicity of speech, viz. : simplicity of life. So long as fine feathers 
attract attention more readily than the restraint of simplicity, just 
so long shall we have bombast and loudness in language instead of 
quiet force. 

And this applies to that other part of language, voice and in- 
tonation. It is a mistake to suppose that one speaks correctly who 
does not speak agreeably. It were folly supreme in a rifleman to 
say that it made no difference about the barrel, the rifling of his 
weapon, so long as his bullet was perfect. It is as foolish to hold 
that, if your sentence be correct, it matters little how you fire it 
off. It always makes some difference, and often makes all the dif- 
ference. When one says, for example, " Look out there!" you turn 
and look out of the window; when the emphasis is altered to 
" look out, there," you draw your head in to avoid the danger that 
was only expressed by the intonation. The difference is not always 
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so marked as that, but there is always a difference. Mere gentle- 
ness and distinctness of enunciation are a part of the use of words 
not to be underrated. 

Foreigners tell us that our women are flagrantly guilty in this 
respect. From the schoolgirl in short frock, and pigtail adown 
her back, to the rulers over households with a retinue of servants 
to satisfy a prince, our women often make their conversation to 
consist of a series of modulated shrieks. And yet deafness is not 
universal, is not even common, in America. The mountains are 
as immovable, the sun as silent, the moon as quiet in her pace 
here as in Asia or Europe. There is no national rumble or roar 
that makes it necessary for men, women and children to shout in 
order to be heard. It may be perhaps the result of every new 
settlement's growing out of the bustle incident to our pounding, 
hammering and sawing to make ourselves homes. 

But we of to-day have felled the forest of our wilderness, our 
sons no longer shoot wild beasts from " shacks " on the prairies, 
even Chicago is fifty years old, and we have no such excuses to 
give for our lack of the angel voice. And yet no one speaks Eng- 
lish well who does not speak it agreeably to the ear. The ear is 
one of the pickets of the mind, and has more than we think to say 
about what shall enter the camp of the mind and how it shall 
enter. Among people of a certain class it is not only a privilege, 
but a duty, to add softness and simplicity and naturalness to life. 
It is for others to fell the trees, saw the logs and build the houses ; 
it is for them to provide angels for the houses. 

The dissatisfaction expressed against ,wealth and leisure by 
those who have them not, is due, in great part, to the fact that 
wealth and leisure sometimes neglect their duties to the world. 
We do not object to the idle absent-minded dreamer if he writes 
an " In Memoriam," a " Hamlet " or a " Pere Goriot "; it is when 
he is slothful and a non-producer that we grow suspicious, and 
finally revolutionary, and pull down his palace. 

Wherever wealth is gracious and simple, wherever leisure culti- 
vates the qualities of speech and manner and mind, that a busier 
life leaves little room for, men assail them no more than they think 
of pulling down the stars because they only give light when they 
sleep. The man in the street is as sensitive to rough speech, vulgar 
manners, the ungracious and ill-timed expression of careless think- 
ing, as is the student of these matters. He realizes that gentleness 
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is not a quality that resides in the nose. He understands, though 
perhaps dimly, that it is not the east wind, not the psalm-singing 
ancestors, not any peculiar laryngeal formation, that is at fault. 
It is the heart, the lack of thoughtfulness, lack of that most subtle 
charity of sympathy with others which is not a set of rules, but 
the perfume of a life. 

Wealth and leisure are revealing themselves daily, by their 
speech, to scores of people who take note of them, and who are 
influenced favorably or otherwise by what they hear. Speech thus 
becomes a factor in the economics of discontent. " Is this what 
the rich make of money and leisure?" people say, as they hear the 
malicious simian chatter of some women, the ribald speech of 
some men, the coarse guffaws and bluster of others. 

To those who are already envious and sore at what seems to 
them cruel inequalities, this uncultivated speech must go far to 
make them feel that the difference of station is solely artificial, a 
barrier of greater possessions, and these not always becomingly 
acquired. It is, then, perhaps, not too much to say that speech 
alone becomes a powerful medium for the propagation of social 
good or evil. 

It was well said by a young orator, in a recent municipal cam- 
paign, that every lady who went below Fourteenth Street to can- 
vass for votes among the poor would lose more votes in a visit, 
than he and his party could win for the same cause in a month. 
In brief, he knew that their speech and manners would create hos- 
tility, and he was brave enough to say so; and what a curious 
commentary it is upon this subject. 

There is no surer sign of our increasing intelligence as a people 
than the change of fashion in our public orators. We are rapidly 
recovering from that infantile intellectual stage when it is thought 
that frothing at the mouth is the only genuine form of the divine 
afflatus. We are gradually coming to understand that the hurri- 
cane bombast of the revivalist only proves him wanting in the 
gentleness and serenity of spirit of Him he proclaims, and is the 
result, not of true enthusiasm, but of ignorant egotism. The 
windmill style of oratory lingers in the South and West, and is 
greeted with applause now and again in the East, as an amusing 
relic of barbarous rhetorical times ; but it carries ever less and less 
weight 

Americans have become, in a word, much more sensitive to the 
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significance of speech, whether private or public. Even the de- 
tails of scholarly care in speech are far more frequent in our 
speakers of to-day than was the case twenty-five years ago. Words 
like "desultory," "magnanimous," "resiliency," " hocuspocus," 
"buncombe," "gerrymander" and a host of others, are nowa- 
days used with the precision that comes of an etymological ac- 
quaintance with them. One still hears "tabernicle" instead of 
" tabernacle," and more often than not " f oward " for " forward," 
and " often " instead of " offen " with the emphasis on the " t " ; 
and the " a " broadly pronounced, as it should not be in the last 
syllable of " circumstances," but of these matters there is no end, 
and perhaps one may as well hold with Truthful James upon 
this question that: 

" It's not a proper plan, 
For any scientific gent to whale his fellow man, 
And if a member don't agree with his peculiar whim, 
To lay for that same member for to put a head on him." 

There is no scholastic harness that one can put on and thus 
disguise oneself. In the common occupations of life there is a 
working suit of speech, as there are rough working suits of clothes. 
To go about dressed up in " I do not," " I cannot," " do not you," 
and the like, is like marketing in point-lace and high-heeled slip- 
pers, or riding in plush velvet and waving plumes. One may be 
unaffected and simple in speech and still be accurate, and no one 
pays an audience or a friend a more delightful compliment than 
when he gives himself the trouble to attend to the daintiness of 
speech in addressing the one or conversing with the other. 

These are not merely matters for the linguistic dandy, any 
more than attention to cleanliness and appropriate dress are ef- 
feminate. On the contrary, it is this we are driving at. No man 
who will not take pains with his speech can be depended upon to 
take pains with his thought. For the very reason, as was stated 
in the beginning, that so many in this country can hear and read 
understandingly we have a responsibility ever growing greater and 
greater. It is not far from criminal to color the minds of men 
with vituperation, with exaggerated epigrams, with scattering 
and sputtering denunciation, even though they be uttered with 
the prognathic emphasis of exhilarated prejudice. Back of such 
speech as this, sober-minded men know, there must exist excite- 
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meat, not calm; a feverish desire to exploit oneself, rather than 
lo explain a great cause. But even that matters little as com- 
pared to the wide-spread disorder it breeds in untrained minds. 
In the days when only a few heard and when only the few needed 
to be influenced, these methods defeated themselves; but to-day 
in this country hundreds of thousands misunderstand, and are 
led astray, by the effervescent speech which is born of loose think- 
ing or not thinking at all. 

"Leave to the tyro's hand 

The limp and shapeless style; 
See that thy form demand 
The labor of the file. 

" Paint, chisel, speak or write; 
But that the work surpass, 
With the hard fashion fight, 
With the existing mass." 

We have no quarrel with any man who has a cause to uphold, 
or a social or economic evil to oppose; but every patriotic Ameri- 
can sees an enemy in the man who purposely uses language to 
engender blind strife. Were one not personally persuaded that, 
in an article of this kind, it is out of place to name names, it were 
an easy task to prove that the man of sober speech far surpasses 
the man of exciting phrases — has already surpassed him, indeed — 
in bringing about wholesome political and economic results. 
Slowly, but surely, it percolates through one layer to another of 
mankind that language itself takes on its clothing and color from 
the mind behind it. The man who stuns the nation with detona- 
ting phrases, and sprinkles his fellows with dropping sparks of 
many-colored insults, is gradually suspected of having a tempera- 
ment as pyrotechnical as his words. No cause, no need, no danger, 
however imminent, demands sultry and poisonous speech. 

Everybody is a gentleman nowadays; but, despite that social 
axiom, we all hug to our hearts each his own notion of who is 
and who is not the gentleman. One may doubt, however, whether 
any definition or any measurement is quite so sure or so universal 
as this of gentle speech. No stars nor garters can conceal the 
boor; no wealth, spread however thickly over all one has and is, 
conceals bad breeding; nor, on the other hand, can a threadbare 
coat or uninitiated manners conceal the kindliness, the care, the 
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gentleness of speech of the true gentleman. Let this not be an 
excuse for carelessness, however. St. Augustine writes some- 
where : " Let not the artless simple brother think himself a holy 
man because he knows nothing." One recalls, too, in this connec- 
tion, the rough preacher who, not far from Oxford, was wont to 
rail against mere learning, and who, after fulminating from a 
text of St. Paul on how good a man might be without much 
learning, reached his climax with the words: "My hearers, do 
you suppose St. Paul knew Greek?" It is because it is the life 
behind the language that is important that speech is of such grave 
consequence. " All great languages," says Euskin, " invariably 
utter great things and command them ; the breath of them is in- 
spiration, because it is not only vocal but vital ; and you can only 
learn to speak as these men speak by becoming what these men 
were." Or, as Emerson puts it: " Words are vascular; cut them 
and they will bleed." 

Who can gainsay these things ? And, if they be true, how guilty 
is the man of rash speech ; and, if he be in high station, how dan- 
gerous, for he may bring disaster before his speech bewrays him. 
It is surely worth while to impress upon men, again and again, 
the value of gentle and careful speech. At no time, in no place, 
has the weight of responsibility been so great as here and now, in 
this democracy, upon those who are listened to and read. 

We hear much, we read quickly, but as a nation we shall rue it, 
if we forget to be gentle in our speech. The social and economic 
and political value of this factor is being impressed upon us 
whether we will or no; and each man who tempers his own 
speech, and calls intemperate speech in others boldly by its right 
name, is not merely doing something for scholarship, but doing 
much for the redemption of his country from the evils of hot- 
headed speech. 

" The shepherds heard it overhead, 
The joyful angels raised it then, 
Glory to heaven on high it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men." 

Price Collier. 



